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his Side and heat 


Moscow Dramatics 

Russia has always been noted for its theatricals 
and Red Moscow has improved on Tsarist Moscow. 
The last show was the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party. The first item on the programme looked 
like some solemn pastorale with a leit-motif of univer- 
sal love, self-confidence, and solidarity. The solos did 
their best, Krushchev as soprano, Bulganin as contralto, 
with Mikoyan playing the basset-horn ; the whole of 
the Red upper class was there, along with the invitees 
from many countries. The applause was tumultuous. 
According to Mr. Ajoy Ghosh, the steady pilgrim to 
Moscow, it was a glorious show, and the libretto distri- 
buted throughout the world, italicised the most telling 
sentiments: all was peaceful in the country, the Leninist 
tradition was reaffirmed, collective leadership secured, 
self-confidence at its highest, and, however wicked the 
Outside world, there was peace, comfort and prosperity 
athome. The pastorale ended with an apotheosis of the 
Red peace-dove. 
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Tragedy 

Delegates and invitees dispersed ; but those who 
had a red card were allowed to stay and assist at the 
drama staged for the education of the members of 
the Central Committee. The chief parts were given to 
new actors. Krushchev played a supporting role whilst 
Mikoyan sang the leading solo. His voice was harsh, 
his song bitter with regret and hate, and his tune alive 
with repentance and rebellion. 


Mikoyan had been made the mouthpiece of mili- 
tant anti-Stalinism. Krushchev had deplored some 
weaknesses in the dead dictator, alluded to his vices 
and arbitrariness, regretted his frequent departures 
from true Leninism. Mikoyan was outspoken ; he 
even ventured to denounce some of Stalin’s theoretical 
statements as pure trash, he protested against the 
slandering of some purged leaders of the Revolution 
and of the Red army, he denounced the “ whole school 
of law ”, urged a war against “bureaucratic centralism”, 
and alluded to Lenin’s testamental clause to “ remove 
Stalin from the General Secretariat ”. He had helped 
Stalin to the supreme power, but he had now come 
back to what he learned at Lenin’s school, regretted 
his past error and hoped that his present confession 
would be taken as a profession of faith in pure com- 
munism and an attempt to undo some of the Stalinist 
evil. 


Penitential Psalms 

The audience was dumb with amazement. There 
was no protest ; series of actors with their red cowls 
intoned the sequel of penitential psalms, which were 
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murmured on the following days with increasing bold- 
ness. The seance closed with a unanimous show of 
hands approving the resolution re-establishing the 
Leninist collective leadership. So there was no more 
any risk in denouncing the Stalinist policy which time 
after time had been declared the “correct line,” and 
Krushchev grew bolder than all others. 


Mr. Hyde 


At the 18th Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party, Krushchev had intoned the final chorus: 
“Long live the towering genius of all humanity, our 
beloved comrade Stalin!” At the secret session of 
the 20th Congress and in later press interviews, he 
turned Dr. Jekyli into a Mr. Hyde. Stalin, he said, 
had murdered hundreds of the best old Bolsheviks, 
among whom 70 out of 133 members of the 1937 Cen- 
tral Committee, he falsified documents to substantiate 
the charge of treason which led to the execution of 
Tuthachevsky and 5000 Red Army (Officers, he had 
political opponents tortured along with their children. 
Stalin had scorned English and American warnings of 
Hitler’s invasion plans, had left the army unprepared, 
and then fled from threatened Moscow at the hour of 
danger, leaving the defense to Zukov, Rokossovsky and 
Konev. Stalin who had been proclaimed “ the genius,” 
“the greatest teacher of mankind”, “the glorious 
leader of the working class”, etc., was now, de- 
nounced before the world as a monster, a megalo- 
maniac, congenitally vengeful and blood-thirsty, a 
coward, a dunce who failed to prepare against the Nazi 
invasion, a victim of persecution mania, a cruel para- 
noiac, afflicted with the worst diseases to be found 
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the vocabuiary of psychopaths. To the spontaneous 
question of the common man, “If it was so, why did 
you not put him aside some way or other ? ”, Krushchev 
could only answer: “There was a reign of terror”, 
“We never knew, when we entered Stalin’s presence, 
whether we would come out alive”. Such is the ter- 
rorism which can reign in so-called people’s demo- 
cracies. 


Confessions 


Those violent denounciation of the terrorising be- 
loved Comrade is a puzzling phenomenon. Stalin’s 
revilers once upon a time were his beneficiaries, and 
his co-sharers in policy and in legislation. Had their 
sense of guilt become so oppressing that they sought 
a thorough catharsis? Was it more than a public 
manner of recovering a political virginity and having 
a facial uplift before making a new debut in inter- 
national circles ? Could one argue that a new line had 
been given to the whole Communist world, when Mao- 
Tse, Tung, Monsieur Thorez, Signor Togliatti, Polish 
Bierut, Herr Ulbricht, and Marshall Tito do not heartily 
join the chorus or even spoils it with their falsetto ? 


Should we not rather seek an explanation in the 
temperament of those Russian leaders Stalin had so 
well tamed and search the very Russian situation for 
a hidden hand leading the choir ? It is said that 
at one of those cocktail parties in which diplomats 
reveal their id, ego and supergo, Krushchev was forced 
by his boss to perform a village dance; could it not 
be fancied that, at the Central Committee meeting of 
the 20th Congress, he was again forced to execute a 
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new dance? There was a relevant hint in the speech 
of Comrade Ulbricht, the puppet dictator of East 
Germany. The Red Herr said that “ Hitler’s fascism 
was defeated by the heroism of the Russian army” as 
was clearly shown in party documents, and not by the 
genius of Stalin as the very Stalin had pretended in 
his biography. In the declarations of Krushchev there 
are praises for the army. Rehabilitated Zukov is now 
in the Central leadership ; Beria and the independent 
police force have been liquidated or deflated, the Red 
army has now grown into the supreme guardian of the 
Soviet State. Who knows if this Red army might not 
produce a Red Napoleon, or at least a bandmaster with 
a stick long enough to keep the nose of every singer 
on his paper ? 


A Riddle 


The spontaneous reactions in New Delhi were 
aglow with warm satisfaction, and an undertone of 
“Didn’t I tell you so?”. Yet the riddle remains and 
the forecasts are uncertain. Delhi does not care about 
philosophy, Moscow does, and it is on the background 
of Communist philosophy that the Moscow theatricals. 
must be examined. 


The cult of personality, we are told, has been swept 
away for ever. (Of course in Marxist philosophy, there 
is hardly any room for the cult of the human person!). 
In other words, there will never be any more anything 
like a Big Boss. We are now going back to the regime 
of collective leadership. Major decisions will not be 
taken by the General Secretary of the Party, as was 
done for the last three decades, nor by the eleven 
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members of the Presidium, but by the Central Com- 
mittee (125 members ; 250 with the alternates). In the 
Committee there will be free debate and resolutions 
will be passed on a majority basis. On the other hand, 
immediately after the 20th Congress of the Party which 
decided to re-establish collective leadership in the 
Leninist style, the debates were secret (in contrast 
with the practice in Lenin’s time). From all reports, 
there was no open controversy, no direct clash of opi- 
nions, no criticism of the resolutions proposed. The 
voting was unanimous in the most authentic Stalinist 
tradition. 


Forecast 


Do all those declarations and proclamations amount 
to what Gandhiji would call a heart-conversion or do 
they indicate a mere change of tactics? Circumstan- 
- ces have changed indeed : atomic weapons making wars 
. suicidal for both parties, latent tensions between Russia 
and China, restlessness in satellite countries, growth 
of an ambitious intelligentsia among scientists and 
technicians, rivalry between civilians and soldiers, dis- 
sensions between individuals and groups in the party 
(who are liable to all the foibles met with in other 
countries), the necessity of developing the consumer’s 
market ; all like developments indicated a change of 
policy and tactics. Gone are the days when military 
conquests or annexations could enlarge the Red Em- 
pire. The Communist diactatorship had built up the 
strength of the Soviet State which now could meet any 
attack or any outside challenge. The world was now 
so athirst for peace that sympathies would be lost by 
any display of violence, and the widespread anti-colo- 
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nialism was a weapon powerful enough to favour peace- 
ful penetration. The time had come to make prole- 
tarian communism duly respectable, well-washed and 
socialable. 


Lasting Philosophy 

One should note that there has been no repudiation 
of any long-sighted goal or of any basic principle or 
policy. The basic philosophy is today what it was 
yesterday : dialectical materialism. The method keeps 
the old axioms: “The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is the fiercest and most merciless war” (Lenin in Left- 
Wing Communism) ; “ We say that our morality is 
entirely subordinated to the interests of the class- 
struggle of the proletariat. Our morality is deduced 
from the class-struggle of the proletariat.” (Lenin's 
speech to the Russian Young Communist League, 
October 2, 1920). 


The general view has not changed: “ As long as 
Capitalism and Socialism exist side by side we cannot 
live in peace. One or the other will finally triumph, 
one will hold the funeral oration for either the Soviet 
Republic or World Capitalism. It is only postponing 
war”. (Lenin-Collected Works, vol. XXV) 


The choice of tactics remains commanded by cir- 
cumstances. “To wage war for the overthrow of the 
international bourgeoisie....while renouncing before- 
hand the use of manoeuvring, of playing off the inte- 
rests of one foe against the other, of entering into 
agreements and effecting compromizes...., would not 
such renunciation be the height of folly? We might 
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as well, when climbing a dangerous and hitherto un- 
explored mountain, refuse in advance to make the 
ascent in zigzags....” (Lenin—Works, vol. XVIII, 
p. 158) 


This is all that is meant by a return to authentic 
Leninism. Stalin made a zig, Kruschev is making a 
zag. 


B. and K. in England 

The visit of Bulganin and Krushchev provided a 
neat instance of the English way of accommodating 
protocol and democracy. Whilst the Red Big Bosses 
were driven in bullet-proof cars along the correct lines 
and treated to lavish parties democrats inherited from 
the aristocracy, the poor exiles from the Red colonies 
were allowed io give vent to their feelings. 


Latvians, Lithuanians, Esthonians held processions 
and meetings to claim freedom ; Poles in their thou- 
sands laid a wreath at the Cenotaph in memory of 
the “1100 officers massacred by the Russians in 1941” 
and in protest against Bulganin’s tactics of allowing 
the Nazis raze Warsaw to the ground ; the Ukrainians 
reminded the world that “9000 of their fellow-citizens 
were shot at the beginning of Krushchev’s regime in 
Ukrainia ”, whilst the Catholic hierarchy and faithful 
crowded the churches to pray against the atheistic per- 
secution endemic in Red-dominated countries. 


Such lessons of a cruel past are not wiped away 
with a few diplomatic smiles, and halting promises. 
New Delhi, however, nurses rosy visions of the future, 
but possibly New Delhi is getting colour-blind. 
A. L. 
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ae Cun of Juvenile Delinguents 
in the Bombay State 


Child welfare and, in particular, the care of desti- 
tute children and young delinquents, form an import- 
ant element in the social policy of most countries today. 
The same is true of India, and the publication of the 
Twenty-first Annual Report, 1954—55, of The District 
Probation and After Care Association, Poona, is but 


an expression of this essential part of the social work 
in India. 


Such Associutions have been established at Ahme- 
dabad, Surat, Poona, Satara, Belgaum, North Kanara, 
Karwar, Kolhapur, Thana and in the districts of Ahmed- 
nagar, Dharwar, Bijapur, Nasik and Broach. They 
operate under the Bombay Children’s Act, 1948, and 
engage in a very wide field of activity. .Perhaps, the 
main feature in the working of the Act is the investi- 
gation and inquiry into the lives of the children, upto 
the age of sixteen years, who are brought before the 
Juvenile Court with a view to giving these unfortu- 
nates a chance to lead normal useful lives. 


Juvenile Courts 

These Children’s Courts while taking note of the 
misbehaviour or offence of the young, attempt to get 
down to the root causes of these anti-social actions, 
and discover the manner in which the young are 
Placed along the road to crime. A typical case is that 
of young Shankar, aged 13, who was brought up before 
the Poona Juvenile Court for various petty thefts. 
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He came from a fairly good middle class family. Un- 
fortunately, on the death of his parents he was thrown 
into new surroundings living with different members 
of his family who moved him from school to school 
and from town to town. This unsettled and shifting 
manner of life did not make for any training in disci- 
pline or control; in fact, it created in the young 
Shankar an attitude of distrust of his own family mem- 
bers and a feeling of insecurity. He took to the roads 
and supported himself by waging a petty war against 
property-owners till he found himself in the Children’s 
Court. 


The following table gives the number of cases dis- 
posed of during the years 1949-—1953 in the Juvenile 
Courts of the Bombay State. This, of course, excludes 
the number of cases still pending.** 


TABLE 1 
1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 
Boys -- 6160 6632 7304 7627 
Girls -. 1294 1325 1539 1572 


The children who are produced by the Police, or 
the Probation Officer, or even by their parents or 
guardians before the Juvenile Court fall, roughly, into 
two categories. There are those who are sinned against 
by their own parents, guardians or society, such as 
the homeless, the destitute and victimized children. 
These children while not being delinquents in the strict 
sense of the term need some kind of protection against 
irresponsible parents and guardians and the anti-social 


**Source: Annual Administration Report of the Juvenile 
Branch for the years, 1949 to 1953. 
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elements of society. These are the little ones sent out 
to beg by their parents and guardians or who are used 
to break the prohibition law, or, ‘again, to bring in an 
income from doubtful moral practices. Obviously, such 
children unless they are given special care and atten- 
tion soon swell the ranks of the youthful criminal. 
The second category is made up of “ Youthful Offend- 
ers” who are persons under the age of sixteen years 
and who have taken to dishonest ways of living by 
engaging in such crimes as theft, gambling, ticketless 
travel, assault and even murder. 


Children in need of Care and Protection 


The children in the first category come under 
Part V of the Bombay Children’s Act, 1948. This Part 
provides measures for the care and protection of des- 
titute and neglected little ones. The following table, 
over the period of four years, gives the main causes 
which have led to the children being brought before 
the Juvenile Court :— 


TABLE 2 


1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 


Homeless & 1: Boys 1768 1865 2156 1736 
destitute § Girls 486 382 384 400 
From homes 


of unfit Boys 60 288 290 522 


parents & Girls 47 113 56 112 
Guardians 
Uncontrol- ) Boys 117 189 167 192 
lable § Girls 10 6 9 22 
In moral {| Boys 138 109 160 86 


danger { Girls 203 159248165 
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Taking the number of children of this category 
who have been dealt with by the Poona Juvenile Court, 
for the last two years we find the following figures :— 


we 1953/54 1954/55 
Homeless, wandering | Boys 332 342 
begging j Girls 174 188 
Uncontrol- Boys 49 52 
lable § Girls 15 6 
In moral Boys 3 _ 
danger Girls 64 Ai 


The Young Offender 

Children who fall within the second category come 
under Part VII of the Act which is concerned with 
youthful offenders arrested on a charge of a non-bail- 
able offence and who cannot be brought forthwith 
before an ordinary court. The following table giving 
the main charges against youthful offenders covers the 
period from 1949 to 1953. 


TABLE 3 
1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 

Theft § Boys 1919 1699 2010 1897 
U Girls 101 177 152 110 

Gambling { Boys 178 259 269 337 
. Girls — 1 1 — 

Ticketless { Boys 114 485 767 651 
travel Girls 9 21 35 13 
Assault § Boys 35 63 56 54 
1 Girls 4 13 4 8 

Murder § Boys 6 10 12 11 
1 Girls 1 3 1 3 


**20th and 21st Annual Report, District Probation and After 
Care Association, Poona. 
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From these figures it will be seen that the number 
of cases dealt with by the Juvenile Courts is steadily 
increasing. Tables 2 and 3 show a distressing increase 
in the number of children brought in from homes in 
which parents and guardians are unfit persons, and 
closely linked with such homes, is the uncontrollable 
child. Lastly both these tables draw attention to the 
fact that the number of young offenders among girls 
is on the increase ! 


Infiuence of Environment 

Examining the areas or locality or the “ Native 
Places” from which the young delinquents who ap- 
pear before the Courts come, we get the following 
facts :— 


TABLE 4 
1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 
Cities { Boys 3605 3802 4030 4336 
) Girls 954 979 974 1139 
Districts { Boys 1651 1850 2315 2299 
| Girls 989 326 416 357 


The preponderance in the number of delinquents 
coming from cities in the Bombay State over that of 
those coming from the district and rural areas would 
appear to support a commonly held view that delin- 
quency is more common in cities than in the country 
districts. In fact, the contrast of urban and rural ways 
of life has a deep and profound influence in children. 
Moreover, had housing and overcrowding which char- 
acterize our industrial areas set up unhealthy condi- 
tions which corrupt the child. 
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At the same time, there is, today, a growing con- 
sensus of opinion that delinquency is not the result 
merely of bad housing and over crowding. Prof. 
H. Mannheim shows in his Juvenile Delinquency in an 
English Middletown (1948) that delinquency can occur 
at a high rate in a new housing estate. Or, take the 
view of another, certainly not an expert or scholar on 
delinquency, but one who “could not withstand the 
challenge of a bank” and became one of America’s 
No. 1 “bank busters” -- Willian Sutton. Speaking 
to a clergyman who visited him, and while discussing 
the road that led him to crime he said: “ Environment 
has nothing to do with it. You and I came out of the 
same neighbourhood, were subject to the same influen- 
ces, and today you’re on the right side of the bars and 
I’m on the wrong side. I deliberately chose the wrong 
path — you deliberately chose the right one”. 


This does not mean that environmental influences 
must be neglected but it leads one to suspect, as does 
A. Aichhorn in his Wayward Youth (1948), that because 
thousands of children who do not become delinquent 
grow up under the same unfavourable conditions as 
those who do become delinquent there is, perhaps, in 
the delinquent child a “ predisposition to delinquency ”. 
In other words, some children develop a susceptibility 
to delinquency during the predelinquent years, but 
there is still a considerable conflict of views as to the 
origin and nature of this susceptibility, and as Carr- 
Saunders, Mannheim and Rhodes say in their Young 
Offenders (1942) “we shall not begin to know what 
to do with regard to susceptible types...... unless we 
have well-founded lines of action in regard to suscep- 
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tibility”. While it is impossible even to summarize 
the findings of observations made on susceptibility, the 
interested reader may usefully consult some of these 
works: A. Aichhorn; Wayward Youth (1948) ; 
J. Bowlgy Forty-four Juvenile Thieves (1946), British: 
Medical Joornal, 1950, I, 570; S. and E. Glueck. 
Unralling Juvenile Delinquency (1950). 


The breakdown of the nine hundred applications 
received from the public by the Juvenile Court for 
assistance showed during 1954/55 the following main 
categories :— 


Approxirnately 40 per cent from broken homes, 
illness or death of parents or loss of employ- 
ment by parents. 


Approximately 30 per cent from homes in which 
there was marital unhappiness. 


Approximately 20 per cent from homes in which 
children were uncontrollable. 


Approximately 10 per cent from homes in which 
parents or guardians were unable to cope with 
the physical and psychological distress of child- 
ren. 


The Report significantly draws attention to the fact 
that the number of applications which come from homes 
subject to marital unhappiness “is increasing”. It goes 
on to state that such applications usually come from 
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“men whose young wives are not staying with them, 
or by young wives who are ill-treated by their 
husbands.” 


Probationa] and Institutional Care 


When the Juvenile Court has heard the case and 
examined the findings of the Probation Officer, it may 
deal with the young person in one of the following 
ways :— 


(i) The Court may grant an absolute discharge 
or acquittal. 


(ii) The young person may be conditionally res- 
tored to his or her parents or guardians. In 
this instance the custodians of the child may 
be required to execute a bond which holds 


them responsible for the good conduct of the 
child. 


(iii) The Court may release the child subject to 
Probation with or without supervision. 


(iv) The young person may be committed to the 
care of a Fit Person, or to a Fit Institution, 
or to a Certified School. 








The following table gives the disposals of eases 
by the Juvenile Court over the period from 1949 to 
1955. 
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TABLE 5 


1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 
Released on Pro-] Boys 199 224 363 379 


bation without }Girls 18 49 36 44 
supervision J 
Released on Pro- | Boys 266 247 184 189 
bation with \ Girls 12 17 25 19 
supervision J 
Committed to | Boys 352 462 484 500 
Fit Person +Girls 189 223 163 162 
Institution J 
Committed to | Boys 536 630 655 704 
Certified ‘Girls 174 140 178 160 
Schools J 


Which of these methods are most conducive to re- 
gaining the young offender? It is obvious that each 
case must be treated individually and judged on its 
own merits. ‘While institutional care has long been 
the more usua] form of treatment, and indeed, still has 
its value, there is, however, a growing body of opinion 
which holds that better results are obtained when the 
child is treated at home. It is on this view that the 
system of Probation has been established. 


It follows, therefore, that the duties of the Pro- 
bation Officer are by no means completed even when 
he has submitted to the Juvenile Court his findings on 
the background of the child from his investigations 
into the home, family and school of the child. In fact, 
the keystone of his duties is found in section 13 (vii) 
of the Bombay Children Rules, 1950, which reads “to 
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advise and give guidance and assistance to the children 
placed under supervision or released on licence and 
to endeavour to find them employment.” 


The first and most important step in probation is, 
of course, that the child and its guardian should clearly 
understand what it means. It is a common experience 
that many young offenders and even their parents 
and guardians often think that it merely means being © 
left off, while the truth is that probation is a conditional 
release for a trial period during which the young of- 
fender will receive all the help and supervision which 
the Probation Officer can personally give him or secure 
for him. 


The treatment programme for each child must be 
worked out individually, and the success of this pro- 
gramme depends to a large extent on the willing co- 
operation of the parents. Here a serious difficulty is 
often met with. Many guardians, more through ig- 
norance than bad will, fail to give this co-operation. 
The Probation Officer must remember that just as 
there are parents who disregard the doctor’s instruc- 
tions in the case of the sick child and think they know 
better than the doctor, so also, it often happens that 
parents refuse to co-operate with the Probation 
officer. The parents must understand clearly what is 
wrong with the child, what factors in his life make 
for this upset and what treatment is required, so that 
the child may return to a normal healthy way of life. 
All this, of course, is the technique of Case Work with 
which the Probation Officer is familiar. 
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Public Responsibility 


It is useless to pretend that the Juvenile Branch 
of the State Government with its Courts, Probation 
Officers and other Institutions alone can successfully 
tackle the problem of Juvenile Delinquency. There 
is need of a willing co-operation from every member 
of society. Success can come only from a co-operative 
effort from all ranks of the people. Thus, it is all very 
well to speak of parents of delinquents co-operating 
with the Probation Officer, but what kind of co-opera- 
tion may one expect when these very parents are the 
victims of unemployment, misery, destitution and dis- 
tress ? 


The figures in Table 5 speak for themselves and 
show an increasing number of children placed in insti- 
tutions. One reason for this is, as every Probation 
Officer will admit, that most of these unfortunates come 
from destitute families which, even when they have 
some kind of shelter, can hardly call it a home! 


It is not very helpful to know that slums and 
overcrowding help to corrupt children, when so little 
is done to help improve such living conditions of the 
poor! Is it any wonder that the heads of many insti- 
tutions fear to send their charge home, even for a 
holiday, because they know that such conditions and 
morality as obtain there are not conducive to the good 
work started in the institution? Is it not surprising 
that when so much money is put into the material 
development of the country, so little, in proportion, is 
set aside for the more important task of rebuilding 
and developing the future citizens of the country ? 
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The pity of it is that the excellent work done by 
the Juvenile Branch, by its Probation Officers, its 
Inspectors and Institutions is often retarded and slowed 
down precisely because co-operation on the part of the 
public is lacking. Juvenile Delinquency is a social 
problem, and like al] such problems its solution is the 
responsibility of the public. 

C. C. Clump 


Industrial wt in the 
Scwuall Fe Yar P sn 


Since the Second Five Year Plan is to concentrate 
on heavy industry, it is obvious that Industrial Labour 
will occupy a place of great significance in the life of 
the country during the next few years. The Plan aims 
specifically at providing job opportunities for millions 
of men both in the urban and the rural sector ; and if 
one may take the figures given for the urban sector 
as an index of the increase in industrial employment 
that is likely to take place in the next five years, then 
one may infer that nearly 4 million more men will be 
added to the prevailing industrial labour force by the 
end of 1960. In view of this fact, one would expect 
even more discussion and attention paid to the pro- 
blems and the welfare of industrial labour than the 
very few pages devoted to the subject in the Draft 
Outline of the Plan. All the same it is interesting to 
note the essentials of the labour policy outlined in the 
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plan in order to get an overall view of the main pro- 
blems confronting the labour movement in the country. 


Trade Union Organisation 


it is realised by and large that the Trade Union 
movement in the country needs better organisation, if 
it is to prove an effective weapon in the hands of the 
workingmen against the superior power of manage- 
ment. The leadership of the unions is in the hands of 
outsiders, mainly lawyers and politicians, who are often 
inclined to exploit the movement for their own selfish 
ends or in pursuit of a revolutionary ideology. While 
the plan rightly desires to rid the trade unions of these 
people, the lack of leadership from the ranks of labour 
makes it imperative for these men to stay on for some 
time to come. But their numbers in the Managing 
Committees of the Trade Unions may be gradually 
reduced. At the same time, the Plan lays down that 
legislation be introduced to prevent the victimisation 
of office-bearers. Such victimisation has in the past 
been an effective barrier to career trade unionists from 
the rank and file of labour. 


Another controversial point in view of the multi- 
plicity of unions and their political affiliations is to 
which union official recognition should be granted. The 
planners are aware of the problem but give no solution. 
However many proposals have been mooted by trade 
unionists, their sympathisers, and other interested par- 
ties. Some suggest that a secret ballot be held and the 
union which obtains 33'/; per cent of the votes of the 
total complement of the factory should be acknowledge 
the ‘recognized’ union and be allowed to speak on behalf 
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of the workmen. Others on the contrary find the ballot 
system too dangerous as it will land the unions safely 
into the hands of the Communists and their fellow- 
travellers who are at the moment the most active and 
efficient workers in the trade union field. Once the 
Communists have gained the ascendant, it will be very 
difhcuit io oust them again. Yet another proposal to 
solve the difficulty is to treat with the representatives 
of all the unions in the factory, thus giving them ail 
a certain kind of recognition, for where the economic 
and social welfare of the workingman is concerned, 
it is expected that all the unions will have a basic 
piatform on which all are agreed. Thus collective bar- 
gaining will be made possible despite the fact of several 
unions existing in the same factory. Candidly speak- 
ing, the proposal seems a bit utopian, because the feuds 
between the unions can be very keen and uncompro- 
mising, and it is a most difficult task to get them to 
agree. Their leaders are often inspired not by pure 
motives of service of the workingmen, but more often 
by the desire for prestige and power. 


The Plan envisages legislation so as to make the 
unions financially sound by increasing the rate of sub- 
scription of recognised unions and making it possible 
for ihe subscriptions to be deducted at the source. If 
this could be done, the unions secretary and his ad- 
ministrative staff would be saved the worry of press- 
ing members to pay their subscription at the beginning 
of every month, — a thankless task in most cases. 


Industrial Relations 


So far industrial relations have been characterised 
by the ‘class war’ outlook, in which both sides distrust 
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each other and are ever ready to profit by every ad- 
vantage to strengthen their position or continue in 
their negative attitude of non-cooperation. The plan- 
ners insist on the adoption by the protagonists of a 
more civilised concept of industrial relations. There 
must be a readiness to discuss rather than to dispute. 
Negotiations between labour and management must 
be carried on in good faith, the result of a new atti- 
tude towards each other, springing from a belief in the 
principle that labour needs capital and capital labour. 
Collective Bargaining needs to be encouraged since 
labour legislation has its own limits and causes endless 
delays when the parties go to court. And generally 
speaking what is voluntarily agreed upon has more 
chances of successful execution by both parties than 
even a learned judicial decision which satisfies neither. 


Indeed the Plan recommends that labour and 
management should settle their differences as far as 
possible out of the courts, which should be used as a 
last resort. But a Standing Industrial Tribunal will be 
set up to enforce compliance with the terms of the 
awards, and the existing ineffectual system of giving 


awards without power to enforce them will be done 
away with. 


But besides Collective Bargaining, other machinery 
like the Works’ Committees and the Joint Consultative 
Boards should be utilised says the Plan, to bring about 
easier and smoother relations between labour and 
management. In this there might be the danger of the 
Works’ Committee dislodging the Trade Union since it 
might conveniently take over the functions of the latter, 
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much to the satisfaction of the management and the 
chagrin of labour. A careful demarcation of the role to 
be played by either institution is therefore necessary. 
While the Works’ Committees should keep to the tech- 
nical and the human problems of the enterprise, the 
Trade Unions should attend to the level of wages, 
allowances, and conditions of work prevailing in the 
entire industry. There is ample room for Joint Con- 
sultation too in the total scheme for securing better 
industrial relations and increasing production, but past 
experience proves that in India at least Joint Consul- 
tation has not achieved much in the way of boosting 
production: however it has served to create a better 
atmosphere in certain industries. Even this result is 
not too small to be despised. 


But more than Joint consultative machinery, the 
Plan envisages for its successful implementation an 
increased association of labour with management. In 
other words, the wage contract should be tempered 
by the contract of partnership ; labour and manage- 
ment should be equal partners in helping to increase 
national welfare. The Plan therefore recommends that 
“in each undertaking there should be a Council of 
Management consisting of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of management and workers. It should be 
the responsibility of the management to supply full 
information on all subjects to councils of management, 
which should be entitled to discuss all matters pertain- 
ing to the establishment other than financial.” Ob- 
viously matters that fall within the scope of Collective 
Bargaining should be rigidly excluded from the dis- 
cussions of the Council of Management. 
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Mere discussion as such will lead nowhere unless 
labour is allowed a share in the fruits of increased 
production. Profit sharing schemes which have yielded 
rich dividends elsewhere in the shape of a contented 
labour force, smoother industrial relations and increas- 
ing productivity should be worked out in the sphere 
of Indian Industry as well. 


The Public Sector 

It has been found that while the State is taking 
a larger and larger part in the industrialisation of the 
country, the men who run the State enterprises have 
been brought up in the traditional bureaucratic out- 
look, where anything like democratic leadership is 
unknown. This is an unfortunate tradition and the 
Plan recommends that since the State is now the 
virtual employer of millions of men in State industries, 
it snould set the example of being a model employer, 
and abide scrupulously by the legal and moral regu- 
lations that govern the relations between the 
employer and the employees. It is noticed that 
the General Managers of State enterprises tend 
to be more than usually autocratic because of the 
very great power of the State in relation to the em- 
ployees. State enterprise is not bothered by the annual 
profits and losses that are of such great concern to 
the private owner. The State can always afford to 
take a long term view in regard to its own business. 
And it can therefore hold out much longer against any 
labour threat of non-cooperation or obstruction. It is 
therefore much less vulnerable to the normal weapons 
of retaliation used by the workmen that than the private 
owner. Hence State enterprise can adopt a much more 
liberal policy in regard to their employees. 
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Another important consideration that should guide 
the policy of State enterprises is suggested by the 
Plan when it stresses the significance of the ‘ socialistic 
pattern of society’ as the guiding star of the entire 
economic activity of the nation. Since in the public 
sector the ‘profit motive’ finds no place, the res- 
ponsibilities of the workers correspondingly increase 
in the role of production. Both management and labour 
must view themselves as equal partners in an enter- 
prise that seeks to achieve a welfare state where the 
standard of living will be much higher than what it 
is today and equality of opportunity be guaranteed to 
every individual, whatever his status in life. 


Wages 

It has been calculated that in the first five year 
plan, wages have risen ‘pari pasu’ with increased 
production, i.e. the increase in earnings has been ac- 
companied by an increase in the output per worker. 
Despite this fact, much labour discontent still exists 
for various reasons, chief among them being the rather 
irrational and haphazard methods of requiting labour. 
The Pian therefore suggests that Wage Boards should 
be set up in each industry, to settle this vexed question 
on the right lines. It recommends that wage fixation 
committees should take into account not marginal 
firms but average firms, when determining the just 
wage. The rate of payment should in certain cases be 
linked to the productivity of the worker, but in such 
a manner that he may never get less than the minimum 
wage prescribed for the industry. It is also suggested 
that fresh family budgets be taken in view of the 
vast changes in the cost of living and in the habits of 
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the people, so as to arrive at a uniform cost of living 
index for the working class. Tripartite wage boards 
should be set up in each industry to settle wage dis- 
putes and work out the principles on which wages 
have to be determined. 


Provident Fund 


In the modern unstable world of business, security 
is an important aspect of the life of every worker. 
‘he Pian therefore recommends the Employees’ Pro- 
vident Fund Scheme to be extended to cover industries 
and commercial establishments where the scheme does 
not as yet exist. All industries employing 10,000 
workers and commercial establishments will have to 
undertake the scheme, and the rates of contribution 
will be raised from 6} to 8'/; per cent. How this will 
affect the economic stability of the firm and what will 
be its effects on the slender resources of the employees 
has still to be worked out. 


The Central Labour Institute 


The idea of the Central Labour Institute was al- 
ready envisaged in the first plan and during the second 
plan the institute will be extended to include depart- 
ments of industrial psychology and industrial physio- 
logy. The purpose of the Institute is to afford facilities 
for the scientific study of the various aspects of 
industrial development, especially in their relation to 
the human factor. Besides being a kind of demonus- 
tration centre for the display of health and safety 
devices in industry, the Centre will also be used as a 
training ground for the study of labour problems. The 
need for the Centre is argued from the absence of 
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voluntary effort in this direction by Indian indus- 
trialists. Government must therefore step in to fill 
the vacuum. In addition to the Central Labour 
Institute, industria] health, safety and welfare museums 
will also be established at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Kanpur. 


Training Facilities 


With the development of industry, there will be 
an increasing demand for skilled services, and the 
Plan rightly lays stress on the provision of training cen- 
tres in the country. At present the capacity of the train- 
ing centres is limited to 10,000 persons, but during the 
second plan facilities for the training of an additional 
20,000 persons will be made available. | One great 
advantage of these training schemes will be that many 
of the educated unemployed will find an opportunity 
for gainful employment outside the big business and 
government offices they generally patronise. It would 
be a great boon for the country if these training 
facilities were expanded even further and useful 
talents wasted at the moment were channelled into 
industry. 


Labour Education 


The Planners are aware that sound Trade Unionism 
requires well trained leaders of labour who have 
risen from the rank and file. They have recommended 
that schemes for the training of trade union workers 
should be organised. In this laconic sentence very 
little is contained as to the kind of training the trade 
union leader requires or should be given. But ob- 
viously if the union leader is to play his part in 
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bargaining collectively, on Works’ Committees, and 
in the Council of Management, he should have a 
thorough grasp of the meaning and purpose of trade 
unionism, a ‘sixth’ sense, as it were, into the psycho- 
logical make-up of the men he leads, an intimate 
knowledge of the factory or concern in which he works, 
and finally confidence and courage to bargain effectively 
with management. Moreover he must believe in the 
basic philosophy of Democracy and be convinced of 
the importance and the equality of each single work- 
men he leads. Without this background, little will be 
achieved in the way of improving labour conditions 
and successfully implementing schemes of co-partner- 
ship. Perhaps the Plan has not sufficiently stressed 
this aspect of labour policy. A great deal of industrial 
development will depend on wise leadership of the 
workingmen during the second plan. The human 
element can never be overlooked. And the greater 
the responsiveness that can be elicited from the 
workingmen, the larger will be the increase in pro- 
duction. 


Welfare Schemes 


About Rs. 26 crores have been allocated for imple- 
menting schemes relating to labour. Among these 
schemes perhaps the most important should be 
industrial housing. With the increase in the industrial 
population, some 5 lakhs of houses will be required 
to provide workmen with adequate shelter. A diffi- 
culty in providing cheap houses is the concentration 
of industry in certain urban areas like Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Kanpur, etc. which makes the provision 
of housing facilities extremely uneconomical. It may 
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therefore be suggested that industries should be 
properly i0cated and the welfare facilities for labour 
foreseen in time to obviate the growth of industrial 
slums. If the private employer is to be entrusted with 
the care of building houses for his workmen, he should 
be assisted monetarily by the State on a more generous 
scale, otherwise the rent to be paid by the occupant is 
much above his capacity. 


Besides housing, other welfare schemes, like Wel- 
fare Centres, Canteens, pit-head baths, adult education 
and the training of labour leaders, will have to be 
financed out of the Rs. 25 crores. 


Employment Exchanges 

In the second Five Year Plan Employment Ex- 
changes are to be doubled in number, because of the 
large demand for employment with the increasing pace 
of economic growth. The Exchanges will be placed 
under the State Governments, while the Centre will 
exercise a co-ordinating function to ensure a steady 
supply at every point of scarcity. Moreover the Ex- 
changes will also gather information regarding the 
market for employment so as to direct the supply 
of labour towards the most profitable channels of 
demand. 


Evaluation 

While the desire for the free and willing co- 
operation of labour in the work of building up the 
material prosperity of the nation, and ths determina- 
tion to give the workingman a fair share of the increa- 
sed production, is strongly expressed in the plan many 
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of the recommendations of the Second Five Year Plan 
will remain in the realm of pious wishes, unless dras- 
tic action is taken to permit the growth of a strong 
labour movement. Legislation is not enough ; union 
leadership must be given the opportunities of training 
for their functions in the union. No amount of mere 
material satisfaction in the factory in the way of better 
working conditions will be a strong enough alternative 
to prevent the bitter frustration that still provokes 
a rebellious and non-cooperative attitude from labour. 
A change of mental outlook in the management is as 
urgently required. Certain fundamental convictions 
like the dignity of the human personality and its in- 
herent uniqueness and significance in the scheme of 
industry must somehow be made to grip the minds of 
the public. Similarly democratic procedure both in 
running the unions and managing the industrial esta- 
blishments should be accepted as the only possible 
method of safeguarding that inherent dignity and al- 
lowing the development of personality, which is much 
more important than the mere satisfaction of ever 
increasing material needs. How must this ‘ outlook” 
on which so much depends be created? ‘While the 
‘socialistic pattern of society’ implies in a cloudy way 
this essential idea, the term ‘socialism’ as such has 
its own peculiar connotation of being more concerned 
with the collectivity than with the individual. But 
though society has suffered greatly through the cuit 
of Liberalism by which the individual was enshrined as 
the supreme end of all production, Socialism has tend- 
ed to preach the opposite doctrine of collective 
welfare, in which personal development is almost sub- 
merged. But in India the ‘socialistic pattern’ seems 
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to include the notion of personal development and 
welfare. And the Plan should set this notion in the 
forefront of its message to the people. A change in 
mental outlook is much harder to achieve than an 
increase in material prosperity, but unless this change 
is brought about, it is difficult to say whether the 
labourers will have advanced or retrograded at the end 
of the Second Five Year Plan. 
A. Fonseca 


ta Legislation 


A number of new laws have either been passed 
by Parliament recently or are under consideration. We 
shall give here a brief summary of such of the new 
enactments as have a social import. 


1. Amendments to Penal Code 


Two Bills have been introduced in the Lok Sabha 
(Bill 11 of 1955 and Bill 70 of 1955) which seeks to 
amend the Indian Penal Code in Sections 170 and 427. 


The first amendment deals with public servants 
unlawfully subjecting persons to penal consequences. 
There have been cases in which public servants have 
abused their position by pretending to hold an office, 
which they know they are not holding, and have com- 
mitted acts resulting in penal consequences to persons 
or to the public in general. This offence has stood un- 
punished because of the want of any measure to pre- 
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vent it. 


22r 








The amendment seeks to add \the following 


new section: 








S. 170A. “ Whoever being a public servant 
and knowing or having reason to believe that 
power to subject persons to penal consequen- 
ces is not vested in him either expressly or 
by necessary implications, does or attempts to 
do or is privy to the doing of any act, resulting 
in subjecting any person to penal consequences 
without trial by or order of a judicial tribunal, 
shall be punished with imprisonment which 
may extend to three years or with fine or with 


both.” 


The second amendment is to give protection to 
farmers. According to S. 427 of the Indian Penal Code 
any person causing damage to the amount of Rs. 50 
and more is liable to be prosecuted and punished. Now 
there are cases where damage amounting to less than 
fifty rupees is done to standing crops which causes 
much hardship to poor farmers. Besides in view of 
the necessity to increase food production better pro- 
tection should be given to cultivators. The new amend- 
ment seeks to punish those who cause damage which 
amounts to rupees ten and more. 





“S. 427A. Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in section 427, whoever commits mischief 
and thereby causes loss or damage in respect 
of crops to the amount of ten rupees or up- 
wards, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may 
extend to two years, or with fine, or with 
both.” 
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Both the above bills have been introduced by pri- 
‘vate members. What their fate will be remains to 
‘be seen. 


2. Publication of Parliamentary Reports 

Bill No. 1 of 1956 seeks to protect the publication 
of proceedings of Parliament, State Legislatures and 
their Committees. “Exception 4 of section 499 of the 
Indian Penal Code creates a privilege in respect of a 
substantially true report of proceedings in a court of 
justice, but not in respect of publication of a substan- 
tially correct report of the proceedings in a Legisla- 
ture. Therefore, although the publication of a sub- 
stantially true and faithful report of the proceedings 
of a Legislature will not constitute contempt of the 
Legislature, the fact that the words complained against 
were privileged when they were uttered in the Legis- 
lature will not confer any privilege in respect of the 
publication of these words so far as the criminal law 
of the land is concerned. The Press Commission have 
recommended the amendment of section 499 of the 
Indian Penal Code to cover the lacuna.” (Statement of 
objects and reasons). 


The Bill proposes to lay down the following law ° 
“S. 3. (1) Save as otherwise provided in 
sub-section (2), no person shall be liable to 
any proceedings in any court in respect of 
the publication in a newspaper* of a substan- 


x 


“Newspaper” is defined as any printed periodical work 
containing news or comments on public news, and in- 
cludes a newsagency supplying material for publication 
in a newspaper. 
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tially true report of any proceedings of either 
House of Parliament or of State Legisiature 
or of either House of a State Legislature where 
it consists of two Houses, or of any Commit- 
tee of any of the Houses aforesaid, unless the 
publication is proved to have been made with 
malice. 


(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as protecting the publication of any 
matter, the publication of which is not for the 
public benefit.” 


The Act applies to reports or matters broadcast 
by means of wireless telegraphy as part of any prc- 
gramme or service provided by means of a broadcasi- 
ing station. 


3. Agricultural Produce (Development and Warehous- 

ing) Corporation 

This Bill introduced by the Government seeks to 
set up a corporation for the development and ware- 
housing of agricultural produce. The statements of 
objects and reasons says that the bill has been intro- 
duced to give effect to the recommendations made by 
the Rurai Credit Survey Committee relating to the 
development and warehousing of agricultural produce 
on co-operative principles which have been accepted 
by the Government. The Bill provides for the consti- 
tution of a Central National Co-operative Development 
and Warehousing Board which will be a policy-mak- 
ing and financing body. The functions of the Board 
will generally be to plan and promote programmes 
for the production, processing, marketing, storage, 
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warehousing and import and export of agricultural 
products through co-operative societies. The Board 
will be financed by the Central Government. 


The Bill further provides for the setting up of a 
Central Warehousing Corporation in order to imple- 
ment the warehousing programme laid down by the 
Board. The Corporation will have a share capital and 
the management of the Corporation will be vested in - 
a Board of Directors. The main functions of the Cen- 
tral Warehousing Corporation (S. 25) would be to 
acquire and build godowns and warehouses for the 
storage of agricultural produce and to arrange facili- 
ties for the transport of these. The Corporation also 
will act as agent of the Board of the Government for 
the purpose of the purchase, sale, storage and distri- 
bution of agricultural produce, seeds, manures and 
fertilizers. 


The Bill also empowers every State Government 
to establish within the State a State Warehousing Cor- 
poration on the lines of the Central Warehousing Cor- 
poration. The Corporation will have a share capital 
half of which will be contributed by the Central Ware- 
housing Corporation if the other half is subscribed 
by the State Government. 


4. Compulsory Work 


A Bill introduced by a private member in the Lox 
Sabha (Bill No. 6 of 1956) seeks to impose on all able 
bodied citizens compulsory work for national deve- 
lopment purposes for a certain number of days every 
year. The statement of objects and reasons has this 
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to say about the proposed law. “National develop-- 
ment and reconstruction, through which our country 
is passing, imposes a duty upon every citizen of India 
to contribute to this great objective. To live as a 
modern free nation of the world of today, we must 
strive to raise the standard of living, bring about 
industrial progress to such level as is required to achieve 
self-sufficiency, and to provide the basic necessities 
of transport, communications, housing, etc. The co-- 
operative effort of all the people of the land is required, 
particularly when the task is stupendous and resour-- 
ces meagre. To create an atmosphere of voluntary 
work (italics ours) and to get people work-minded,,. 
it is necessary that there should be some measure to- 
make all this possible.” Hence the M.P. proposes a 
new law which will make the “voluntary ” work com-- 
pulsory. The days of muddle-headed thinking are not 
over. 


Here are the pertinent provisions of the proposed’ 
legislation. 


“S. 3. Every citizen of India* shall be re- 
quired to set apart at least twelve days in a 
year or one day in every month for doing deve- 
lopment work. The work may be done either 
at a stretch or piecemeal.” 


“S. 4. A person who is unable to work or 
cannct work under the provisions of this Act, 
shall be required to pay compensation at the 


” 


“Citizen” means any able bodied person who has attain— 
ed the age of 18 years. 
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rate of rupees two and annas eight only per 
day.” 


The Bill also provides for the setting up of a deve- 
lopment Fund consisting of “ all proceeds from compen- 
sation, penalty, voluntary contributions, gifts, grants, 
etc., from various sources.” 


Those who fail to pay the compensation for failure 
to work will have to pay a fine of Rs. 5. If they fail 
to pay the fine and the compensation they will be 
proceeded against as if they had failed to pay tax and 
will be meted out the punishment provided by law 
for the evasion of payment of a tax. 


A register of citizens will be maintained. The 
Planning Commission will determine the nature and 
scope of the work to be contributed by citizens. An 
officer appointed to administer the Act will be given 
by discretionary power to exempt “any person from 
the operation of this Act for reasons of extreme old 
age or infirmity or any other reason deserving consi- 
deration.” 


As before the eyes of the law there is no more 
any distinction between persons merely on the ground 
of sex women will be required to contribute work just 
as men. 


Persons below the age of eighteen voluntarily con- 
tributing work will be given certificates. These cer- 
tificates will be considered as extra qualifications for 
the grant of scholarships, for admission to educational 
institutions and admission to Government and quasi- 
Government service. 
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We cannot but commend the examplary zeal of 
this M.P. for national] development. We hope Parlia- 
ment will give due credit to the zeal but throw out 
the Bill. 


5. Motor Transport Workers 


Another Bill introduced in the Rajya Sabha by a 
private member (Bill No. 11 of 1955) seeks to amend 
the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 in order to regulate the 
conditions of work of motor transport workers. Though 
road transport has become very important in recent 
years there is no comprehensive legislation to regulate 
the working conditions of those employed in this form 
of labour. The present Bill seeks to add a new section 
to the Motor Vehicles Act which provides for certain 
precise and detailed provisions for the welfare of trans- 
port workers. We shall give here some of the more 
important proposals. 


No adult worker shall be required or allowed to 
work in any transport vehicle for more than four hours 
before he has had an interval and rest of at least half 
an hour ; for more than seven hours in one day ; and 
for more than forty hours a week. 


There shall be a day of rest in every period of 
seven days. If a worker is required to work on a day 
of rest he shall be paid at double the ordinary rate 
of wages. If a worker is deprived of his weekly day 
of rest he shall be given the lost days later, within 
two months immediately following the month during 
which he has missed his day or days of rest. 
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Work in excess of seven hours a day and forty- 
two hours a week shall be considered as overtime, 
“Subject to the yearly limit of one hundred and 
twenty hours, the amount of overtime in any one month 
shali not exceed forty hours.” 


























No worker will be required to work for more than 
nine and a half hours a day including the interval 
of rest. For night workers the period of work shall 
be six and a half hours including the interval of rest. 
Night work is to be paid at twice the ordinary rate of 
wages. 


in every transport service ordinary medical faci- 
lities are to be provided. Where there more than one 
and fifty workers the medical facilities provided shall 
include a regular dispensary and a medical officer 
attached to it permanently. 


Where one hundred workers are ordinarily em- 
ployed the Government may make rules requiring the 
maintaining of a canteen by the employer. 


The employer must provide rest houses for his 
employees at all places where the transport vehicles 
halt either for night or for lunch or any period of rest 
exceeding three hours at one stretch. 


The Bill provides for annual paid leave, for sick 
leave for a period of fifteen days and for the payment 
of wages during the period when a worker is forced 
to remain idle as a result of any injury suffered during. 
the course of his work. 
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The Government may require employers to supply 
uniforms, head and foot gear to its workers. They 
may be also required to provide reading rooms and 
other recreational facilities. 


The provisions of the Employees’ Provident Fund 
shall be made applicable to transport workers. 


Violation of any of the provisions of this Act will 
be punished with imprisonment which may extend to 
six months, or with fine which may amount to a thou- 
sand rupees, or with both. 


Considering the importance of the transport indus- 
try and the large number of persons employed we 
hope Parliament will pass this law with necessary 
modifications. There are 350,000 transport workers 
in India. 


6. Employees’ Provident Fund 


Bill No. 12 of 1955 seeks to amend Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952. Large number of workers 
receive as consolidated wages one rupee eight annas 
or less a day or forty-five rupees or less a month. It 
is beyond the capacity of such workers to pay the 
contribution which is required of them for the Provi- 
dent Fund. The Bill provides for the exemption of 
such workers from payment of their contribution. 


The Bill proposes to substitute the following sec- 
tion for the existing section 6 of the Act of 1952: 
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“S.6. (1) The contribution which shall be 
paid ty the employer to the Fund shall be eight 
and one-third per cent of the basic wages and 
the dearness allowance for the time being pay- 
able to each of the employees, and the em- 
ployee’s contribution shall be equal to the con- 
tribution payable by the employer in respect 
of him: 


Provided that when the consolidated wages 
cf any employee, which shall include the basic 
wages and the dearness allowance, is not more 
than one rupee eight annas per day or not more 
than forty-five rupees per month, no contri- 
bution shall be payable by him and the entire 
contribution which in such cases shall amount 
to not less than ten per cent of the consoli- 
dated wages shall be paid by the employer.” 


The new section proposes to raise the contribution 
payable from six and a quarter per cent, as laid down 
in the Act of 1952, to eight and one third per cent. 


7. The Citizenship Act, 1955 (No. 57 of 1955) 


This Act has been passed by Parliament and has. 
been published in a Gazette of India Extraordinary 
on 30 December 1955. It was hotly debated in both 
Houses of Parliament, referred to a Select Committee, 
and finally passed with a few modifications of no great 
importance. The Rules which are to be made as pro- 
vided for by the Act have not yet been published. 
Persons desiring to acquire Indian Citizenship may 
have to wait till the Rules are made and published. 
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8. The Prize Competitions Act, 1955 (No. 42 of 1955) 


This Act passed by Parliament last year had re- 
ceived the assent of the President on 22nd October 
1955. It has come into force on Ist April 1956. 


It extends to all the States except four, namely,. 
those of Bihar, West Bengal, Travancore-Cochin and 
the Punjab. The Legislatures of these four States. 
have not yet passed resolutions in favour of the Act. 
Mysore passed the resolution in March. 


Hereafter all promoters of Cross-word and other 
Prize Competitions will have to take out a licence 
which will be granted according to the Rules framed 
under the Act by State Governments. 


The Act limits the prize which can be offered on 
a competition to Rs. 1000 per month. The total number 
of entries which may be received for a competition 
is limited to 2000. Accounts must be maintained and 
shown to the Licensing authority on demand. 


F. C. Rodriguez 
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Cothelee Suited Activities 


-Regional Conferences 


In order to achieve greater efficiency in social work 
it was decided at the All-India Catholic Social Confe- 
rence held at Ernakulam in 1954, to divide the countr; 
into seven zones on a linguistic and regional basis. 
Each of these regions was asked to hold Social Con- 
ferences every year to study the social problems pecu- 
liar to each region, to plan and organize social work 
.and to carry the social apostolate into the towns and 
villages of the region. 


In keeping with the resolutions of the Ernakulam 
“Conference Regional] Conferences have been organised 
in most of the Regions. We shall here give the reports 
-of those Conferences who have kindly sent us infor- 
mation. 


Hindi Region 

This region comprises of the dioceses of Delhi- 
Simia, Ajmere, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad, Gorakpur, 
Jhansi, Indore, Jabalpur, Patna, Ranchi, Raigarh- 
Ambikapur, Sambalpur and Cuttack. 


The first Regional Conference was held in Patna 
in October, 1954. Representatives from all the dioceses 
of the region participated. The three days they spent 
together were very fruitful both as regards the ex- 
change of views and in formulating plans for future 
activity. The Conference passed some very important 
resolutions before concluding its session. 
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No Conference was held in 1955 but all units were 
asked to send delegates to take part in the Lay Lead- 
ers’ Congress which was held at Nagpur in December 
1955. 


Telugu Region 
The following dioceses make up this region: 


Hyderabad, Guntur, Nellore, Vizagapatam, Warangal, 
Vijayawada. 


Owing to inevitable difficulties no regional confe- 
rences have been held so far. But we have an interest- 
ing report from the President of the Regional Board 
on the excellent work being done throughout the area. 


1. In most schools of the region social service 
groups have been established. Besides studying the 
theory of social service the members of these groups 
are actively engaged in doing valuable social work in 
the villages such as adult literacy, sanitation, village 
up-lift, etc. This sort of work is not only benefitiny 
the village folk but also the youthful workers them- 
selves who by coming in contact with real life and 
undertaking low and mean jobs are acquiring an en- 
tirely new out-look on life in keeping with the social 
teaching of the Church. 

2. Efforts are being made everywhere to make 
available to the neglected rural population medical 
care. Dispensaries have been set up to cater for them. 
In Hyderabad the Catholic Nurses’ Guild has orga- 
nised flying squads to carry prompt medical aid to 
those need. Besides regular visits to villages and slum 
areas these young ladies are always ready to answer 
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emergency calls. By their own efforts they have col- 
lected a good supply of useful and necessary medical 
stores which they freely dispense for the benefit of 
the poor sufferers. 


3. Catholics are actively cooperating with Govern- 
mental and private social welfare bodies who, besides 
doing social work, are thus able to carry the social 
message of the Church to the outsiders. 


1 


4. A small beginning has been made in establish- 
ing agricultural co-operatives. The two which have 
been set up are doing very satisfactory work. Others 
are being planned. 


5. The magnum opus of the region is the Mark’s 
Town run by Br. John of God. Over a hundred needy 
lads are housed, fed, clothed and educated in this 
institution which is conducted on the lines of the 
famous Boys’ Town of America. 


Tamil Region 


The dioceses of Madras-Mylapore, Vellore, Coim- 
batore, Pondicherry, Salem, Kumbakonam, Trichino- 
poly, Madurai, Tuticorin, Tanjore and Kottar make up 
this region. 


The inaugural conference of this region was held 
in Madras in February, 1955. Twenty-three delegates 
representing nine dioceses participated. ‘The main 
work done by the Conference was to draft a constitution 
for the Regional Board. The draft was sent to all the 
Ordinaries for their approval. The conference also 
adopted some important resolutions. 
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One of the decisions taken was to conduct Seminars 
to study social problems. In keeping with this re- 
solution a seminar was organised for those doing 
medical work. About 150 Sisters belonging to some 
23 Religious Congregations doing medical work and 
other forms of social work attended. Lectures were 
given on various topics covering a wild field of social 
activity. 


Later another Seminar was conducted in Madras 
for social workers which too was well patronised by 
workers from many parts of the region. A beginning 
has been made to share experiences of the various 
groups engaged in social work. For this purpose a 
little review called the News-Link is being published 
for “initiating, encouraging, coordinating and develop- 
ing the Social Work in Tamilnad.” The first issue had a 
circulation of 150 copies distributed among ‘various 
institutions of Tamilnad. The second issue had a cir- 
culation of 400. There is a plan to publish the review 
on an all-India basis. 


During the course of 1955 several meetings were 
held of the Working Committee of the Regional Board. 


All the dioceses of the region are doing excellent 
work of various types. Great activity is reported both 
among the students and the parish folk. 


Kannada Region 

The first meeting of this Region was held in Banga- 
lore in December, 1955. Delegates from Bangalore, 
Mangalore, Mysore, and Bellary were present. The 
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newly erected diocese of Ootacamund was not able to 
send a delegate. 


All the constituent dioceses have well organised 
and well run social service groups, Mangalore topping 
the list with a wide variety of social activities. 


Bangalore has established recently an industrial 
school to impart vocational training to boys. Non- 
catholic boys also are admitted into the institution. 


In Mysore the Social Service Samaj of St. Philo- 
mena’s College has been engaged in active social work 
which has brought encomiums even from the State 
Government. The College also conducts a diploma 
course in Social Service which comprises both theore- 
tical and practical work. 


The Conference has decided to set up in each dio- 
-cese a Central Secretariat to coordinate and plan social 
work. It has been resolved to conduct a labour rela- 
tions course, preferably in Bangalore, to train labour 
leaders. Efforts will also be made to organise seminars 
to study social problems both from a theoretical and 
practical angle. 


Kerala Region 

This region includes the dioceses of Tiruvella, 
Verapoly, Changanacherry, Palai, Alleppy, Quilon, 
Ernakulam, Trichur, Vijayapuram, Kottayam, Tri- 
vandrum, Cochin and Tellicherry. 
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The first regional conference was held at Alleppy 
in April 1955. A large number of delegates from all 
the dioceses of the Region took part in the three-day 
discussions. The results of the discussions were em- 
bodied in several reolutions of great importance and 
practical utility. 


One of the first resolutions to be implemented was. 
the organisation of a Labour Relations Course in May, 
1955 at Ernakulam. It lasted about a month. Some 
25 candidates deputed from the Dioceses of Ernakulam, 
Verapoly, Trichur, Palai and Quilon attended the 
course. Rev. Fr. A. Fonseca of this Institute was the 
Director. He was ably assisted by a group of ex- 
perienced professors who gave their services freely 
and gladly for the noble cause. A test was held at 
the end of the Course and certificates were presented 
to successful candidates. 


Another step taken to implement the resolution, 
of the Conference was to organise a Labour Advisory 
Board. The Board was formed at the Regional Com- 
mittee meeting held at Alleppy immediately after the 
Conference. The Board has now nine members, priests. 
and laymen. It meets regularly every month. Its main 
function is to collect statistical information about the 
present distribution of labourers in the industrial 
centres of Malabar, their tendencies and leanings, the 
labour organisations that are now in existence and the 
scope for starting new unions or branches of the 
INTUC. The biggest achievement of the Board has 
been the appointment of Labour Organizers. These 
Organizers are doing very good work. They have 
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succeeded in registering new unions in some places 
and bringing into them hundreds of workers who were 
formerly under unions controlled by Communists. Ef- 
forts are being made to appoint more of these Labour 
Organisers for other localities. The Labour Advisory 
Board is busy organizing labour on proper lines and 
safeguarding the spiritual and temporal interests of 
the working classes. The work is steadily gathering 
momentum. 


Labour Organizers 


The LAB has appointed four Labour Organizers, 
one part time Chief Organizer and three Local Organi- 
zers. The Chief Organizer has jurisdiction over the 
whole of Malabar and has the duty of directing and 
supervising the work of Local Organizers. Mr. K. C. 
Eapen is the Chief Organizer and the Local Organizers 
are Mr. Varu.hukutty working at Ernakulam, Mr. 
Thomas Xavier working at Alwaye, and Mr. A. N. John 
Wvising at Alleppy. ‘Their salary and T. A. have been 
fixed and specific conditions of work have been laid 
down. All these Organizers are experienced labour 
workers and practising Catholics. The work so far 
done by these devoted men is very satisfactory. They 
have already won over quite a large number of work- 
ers who were hitherto under Communist influence and 
domination. With the appointment of more of thes? 
Labour Organizers the Labour Advisory Board hopes 
ultimately to smash the hold of Communists on the 
working classes of Kerala. We wish them every suc- 
cess. 


The Labour Organizers have been the following 
very wise directions :— 
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“1. Before launching any new schemes or orga- 
nizations, the existing conditions of each factory or 
industriai centre have to be careful studied ; the num- 
ber of workmen employed ; Catholic and non-Catholic ; 
existing organizations, etc. 


2. Reliable and competent local men whose co- 
operation can be secured in any new organizational 
work have to be found out. 


3. The lines on which work can be started have 
to be carefully chalked out ; whether branches of the 
INTUC can be newly organized or the existing unions, 
if any, have to be supported. 


4. The scope and facilities for starting Catholic 
Organizations and Clubs etc., should be carefully in- 
vestigated and early steps should be taken towards 
their formation. 


5. Whole-hearted co-operation should be extend- 
ed to the organizers of retreats and recollections. 


6. Close contact should be maintained with the 
Labour Advisory Board and the Regional Committee 
and their directions and advice should be taken when- 
ever necessary.” 


Parish Credit Union 

In order to promote thrift among the parishioners, 
to provide small loans for productive and provident 
purposes, to inculcate the habit of self help and mutual 
aid, and in general to improve their economic and 
social condition a Cooperative Credit Union has been 
established in the little but progressive parish of 
Bettiah, North Bihar. 
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The parish is in a rural area, the parishioners are 
definitely poor, numbering about 325 families. A good 
many of the families find their living in small-scale 
home industries or in cultivating small farms. These 
people are often in need of small loans to buy raw 
materials, for domestic purposes, etc. The only source 
from where they can get loans are the professional 
money-lenders, who, as is well known, are merciless 
usurers, changing as much as 75 per cent interest if 
not more. 


Though poor, these people can save a little each 
month. But as no bank is interested in deposits of a 
few annas the saving habit is conspicuous by its total 
absence. 


The Credit Union has been started to help the 
parishioners to learn to save and also get loans when 
needed at a very low rate of interest. Started three 
months ago the Union has at present a membership 
of 170. They have saved during this short period of 
time a sum of Rs. 3000. The Union accepts savings of 
even four annas at a time. 


During this period loans totalling Rs. 700 have 
been given to 25 members. Very strict rules are laid 
down for the granting of loans and stringent measures 
are taken for their recovery. The members may pay 
their loans in easy instalments. The interest charged 
is 1 per cent. These 25 members have saved on interest 
alone nearly Rs. 500 by borrowing from the Credit 
Union instead of from the local money-lender. Any 
profits made by giving loans, etc., will be divided among 
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the members as a dividend on their investment. Some- 
Credit Unions of this type pay 6 or 7 per cent divi-- 
dends. 


A Credit Union like this in a parish is a very use-- 
ful institution and fosters many social virtues both 
in the material and spiritual order. For one thing it 
fosters the habit of thrift and saving for the rainy 
day. By bringing people together and help ; each other 
the spirit of co-operation is fostered, suspicions and 
prejudices are got rid of and union among the parish-- 
ioners is strengthened. 


As this is an excellent form of social service more 
and more of these Co-operative Credit Unions should 
be established everywhere. 


St. Aloysius’ College Social Service League 

The Social Service League of St. Aloysius’ College, 
Mangalore, has sent us its Annual Report. Going 
through it one cannot but admire the glorious work 
done by this league for the social welfare of the 
country. 


During the year under review (1955—56) the 
League had a membership of 206, all volunteers. The 
working of the League was managed by a Executive 
Committee composed of 19 members and seven teach- 
ers. The President of the League, to whose enthu- 
siasm and whole-hearted co-operation much of the 
success of this League is due, is one of the College 
Professors. Meetings of the Executive Committee are 
held at frequent intervals to map out programmes of 
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work and settle business matters. The General Body 
met five times during the year. 


The League put in 1,527 days of work for various 
activities. The major work of the League is the Night 
Schools of which there are six. 208 adult pupils are 
receiving instruction in these schools. All the teaching 
is done by members of the SSL, who it must be re- 
membered are College students with a heavy curri- 
culum of studies to go through. 


The League has set its mind on building a home 
for the beggars of the town. Negotiations are in pro- 
gress to buy some land. The Leaguers have also col- 
lected a good sum of money to help lepers. They 
are maintaining a little establishment for helpless 
lepers and their children. There are 27 inmates in this 
home. The League proposes to build up a real com- 
fortable home for these unfortunate sufferers. 


Some of the other creditable activities of the 
League are medical care of villagers, literary cam- 
paign, road building, village sanitation, urban improve- 
ment in the shape of cleaning up certain sections of 
the town, slum clearance and anti-mosquito measures, 
etc. During the year the SSL planted 243 seedlings 
in one of the villages. On Independence day they gave 
a sumptuous dinner to 1,500 beggars. All the work 
entailed in this stupendous task was done by the stu- 
dents themselves. 


There are many more interesting and soul-stirring 
accounts in this Annual Report a perusal of whicn 
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will pay rich dividends to those who plan students’ 


Social Service League is one of the most enterprising 
and well organized groups anywhere in the country. 
We wish this League every success and God’s abun- 
dant blessings. 

P. €.:R: 


re aie Abgreement 


An agreement to establish and maintain orderly 
and cordial relations between the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and the Tata Workers’ Union so as to pro- 
mote the interests of the employees and the efficient 
operation of the Company’s business was entered into 
between the Company and the Union on 8th January 
1956. The main provisions of the agreement which will 
remain in force for three years in the first instance 
are as follows: 


1, Mutual Security 


To further the objectives of goodwill and co-ope- 
ration, the Company and the Union have given to each 
other certain assurance for their mutual security. To 
ennumerate a few important ones; the Company has 
given the assurance that it will continue to recognise 
the Tata Workers’ Union as the sole bargaining agent 
of employees at Jamshedpur in the union sphere. It 
has also agreed, in principle, to a union membership 
security system and to collection of union subscription 
through the payroll in respect of employees other than 
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supervising staff. The Union, for its part, has recog- 
nised, the right of the Company to introduce new and 
improved methods of equipment, to decide the number 
and location of plants, the nature of equipment or 
machinery, the methods and or processes of manufac- 
turing, etc., subject to the condition that it will be 
consulted where employees’ interests are adversely 
affected. The Union has also recognised the right of 
the Company (1) to hire, transfer, promote or disci- 
pline employees, following the normal procedure ; 
(2) to fix the number of men required for the normal 
operation of a section or department and to eliminate, 
change or consolidate jobs, sections, departments or 
divisions provided that where the employees’ interests 
are adversely affected the Union will be consulted 
before a decision is taken. 


2. Closer Association of Employees’ with Management 

The Company has decided to associate works em- 
ployees with management in the working of the in- 
dustry and the Company and the Union will discuss 
and devise at an early date ways and means of pro- 
gressively achieving that objective at the appropriate 
level and by gradual stages. 


3. Productivity 

The Company has assured the Union that (i) there 
will be no retrenchment of existing employees, (ii) the 
employees required for jobs other than those in which 
they are at present employed will, when necessary, 
be trained for the specific jobs ; (iii) if the employees 
are transferred or put under training they will be 
guaranteed their present average earnings. Under the 
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agreement the fixation of the number of men required 
for the normal operation of each existing section or 
department as referred to earlier shall be carried out 
and completed within a period of one year from the 
date of agreement. In the event of disagreement about 
such number the matter will be referred to indepen- 
dent experts for arbitration and if the parties fail to 
agree upon the appointment of independent experts 
the matter will he decided by an arbitrator appoint- 
ed by the Government of India. The decision of the 
arbitrators will be binding on both the parties. The 
Company will be entitled, where there are more men 
in a section or department than the number fixed, to 
leave vacancies unfilled as also transfer surplus men 
on one department to fill up essential vacancies in 
other departments or new plant. 


4. Job description, Job evaluation and Wage Structure 

As a scientific approach to labour productivity the 
Company and the Union have agreed to a programme 
of job evaluation as the basis of simplified and rational 
wage structure in future. The work of job evaluation 
will be done by a joint committee composed of equal 
number of representatives of the Union and the Com- 
pany with an independent expert Chairman. 


5. Revision of Wages and Gratuity 

Pending job evaluation the Company has agreed 
to give two flat ad-hoc increases — one on Ist January 
1956 and the other lst January 1957 — at the rate of 
annas 2 per day to those daily rated workers who get 
up to Rs. 3 per day and at the rate of Rs. 34—0 p.m. 
to all clerical employees getting up to Rs. 140 p. m. and 
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all monthly rated workers getting up to Rs. 75 p.m. 
The agreement provides for inclusion of dearness 
allowance proper in the calculation of gratuity pay- 
ments. This benefit is given only to those employees in 
Jamshedpur whose basic salary or wages do not exceed 
Rs. 500 p.m. 


6. Revision of wages and separation of Works and 

Town 

After the job evaluation work and the instal- 
lation of Company’s plant are completed there will be 
further negotiations for revision of wages separately 
for employees of works and the town. The Company 
has declared that in such negotiations it will be pre- 
pared to offer, in recognition of the increased labour 
productivity and the larger profits resulting from the 
plant expansion programme, an appreciable upward 
revision in the wages and emoluments of the works 
employees. 


7. Construction of Quarters 

The Company has agreed to construct 300 one-room 
quarters and 1,700 two-room quarters by 3lst March 
1959, subject to the satisfactory conclusion of land 
acquisition proceedings now pending. Water supply 
inside the houses has also been promised in return 
for a reasonable charge in the shape of increased rent. 


8. Promotions 

The Company has agreed that promotions to va- 
cancies in the Supervisory and the non-supervisory 
staff will be made, whenever possible internally. Pro- 
motions to non-supervisory staff posts will be made on 
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the basis of seniority whereas promotions to supervisory 
staff will be on the basis of merit and in accordance 
with a detailed procedure formulated by the Company 
in consultation with the Union. 


9, Grievance procedure, Works Committees, Discipline. 
etc. 

It has been agreed that a grievance procedure 
formulated in consultation with the Union should be 
introduced in all departments and shall be strictly 
followed. The Company and the Union will also co-- 
operate in ensuring that differences are discussed and 
settled at the appropriate level. Intervention at the 
top Union and Management levels will take place only 
in exceptional cases. 


The Company and Union have also agreed to 
examine the working of the Works Committees with 
a view to improving the same. (Labour Gazette, 
February, 1956.) 





“One of the essential points of Christian social 
doctrine has always been the affirmation of the 
primary importance of private enterprises as 
compared to the subsidiary function of state 
enterprise. This is not to deny the usefulness 
and necessity, in some cases, of government in- 
tervention, but rather to bring out this truth: 
that the human person represents not only the 
purpose of the economy, but is its most important 
element.” 


Pore Prius XII. 
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Scead Survey 


Low-income group housing grants 
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The Central Government has disbursed during the month 
of January, 1956, a sum of 193-37 lakhs to six States under 
the Low-income Group Housing Scheme. Uttar Pradesh re- 
ceived 100 lakhs, Madhya Bharat 46 lakhs and the rest lesser 
amounts. The total allocation under the scheme to various 
States up to January 1956 came up to nearly Rs. 21:28 crores 
of which about Rs. 7:79 crores have been aiready distributed. 
In almost all urban areas the problem of housing is becom- 
ing more acute day by day. The Government is making 
valiant efforts to mitigate the hardship suffered by the mil- 
lions who are living in sub-human conditions. One of the 
causes for the shortage of housing is the rent control legis- 
lation in force in the country. Though this measure has 
brought relief to the tenants it has hit the landlords hard. Not 
only are the landlords reluctant to build but they are not even 
interested in keeping their buildings in good repair. Added 
to this is the acute shortage of building material, the control 
of raw material and the labour problem. If more incentive 
were given to the private sector the housing problem could 
be solved to some extent. 


Road Transport 


The Planning Commision has advised all the State Govern- 
ments to go slow with their schemes for nationalisation of 
road freight services. The scheme for nationalisation of road 
freight transport will not be considered until after the end 
of the second Plan period. 





Prohibition 


It has been announced by the Planning Commission that 
it would not be possible to introduce total prohibition in all 
the States by the date suggested by the Prohibition Inquiry 
“Committee, Ist April 1958. For one thing most of the States 
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are reluctau:t to start the experiment of total prohibition as. 
the loss of revenue involved is considerable. Secondly in 
spite of all the propaganda made it is quite clear that the 
States which have tried total prohibition have not succeeded 
as much as they say they have. Both Madras and Bombay 
have warned other States to proceed gradually and cautiously. 
Time alone will tell us whether there is any truth in the 
dictum that in States where total prohibition prevails no new 
drink addicts are formed and that once the present addicts, 
ie, those who became addicted to liquor in pre-prohibition 
days, die out there will not be found a drunkard in the whole 
State. Nothing like optimisim ! 


Employees’ Provident Fund 


The Employees’ Provident Scheme which was started in 
November 1952, covers about 1,950 factories and 15.4 lakh 
workers in six industries. If a Bill introduced in Parliament 
is passed the rate of contribution for the fund will be raised 
from 64 per cent. to 81/, per cent. But those receiving less 
than one rupee eight annas daily or less than Rs. 45 per 
month will be exempted from paying the contribution. 


Bullock Carts 


There are nearly ten million bullock carts in India. They 
are said to carry more goods than mechanized transport. 
Government is spending a lot of money on research work to- 
evolve better frames and wheels. It is decided to change to- 
tubber tyred wheels as this will enable the cart to carry 
heavier loads and also will be easier on roads. 





Railways 


India will require during the Second Plan period 1,430: 
broad guage and 853 metre guage locomotives. Chitarajan is- 
expected to build 1,000 broad guage and TELCO 300 metre 
guage locomotives. The balance will be met by imports, 365. 
locomotives will be imported in addition to the orders already 
placed, 
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Chitaranjan produces 12 locomotives per month at present. 
The target set is 300 per year by 1961. 


Nurses on Fast 


Recently nurses working in Government imstitutions in 
Bombay and Poona undertook a one-day fast as a protest 
against Government’s decision to transfer them compulsarily 
to primary village health units. 


A spokesman of the Bombay Nurses Union stated that 
nurses had undertaken the fast after their deputation had 
failed to get an assurance from Bombay’s Health Minister, that 
their demands for accommodation, safety and security and 
better service conditions while on duty in rural areas would 
be considered by Government. It is reported that some nurses 
have sent in their resignations rather than go into the villages. 


It is not unwillingness to work for the villagers that is at 
the bottom of this trouble but rather the real difficulties the 
nurses have to put up with. Most of these nurses are young 
women. It is reported that in some places they have been 
given living accommodation which is far from being safe ‘o 
their modesty. They are also asked to go on duty at late 
hours without proper protection. There is no doubt that more 
medical facilities should be made available to our villages. 
But we cannot do this at the expense of our young women. 


Suicides in Saurashtra 


The seven-man Committee appointed by Government *o 
-study the problem of the increasing number of suicides in 
the State has submitted its report. The Committee studied 
-over a period of four years about 1,400 cases of suicides. The 
rate of suicides among women is double that among men. 


The Committee found that some of the so-called suicides 
were plain murders. One of the frequent causes of suicides 
among women is the harassment or ill-treatment meted out 
to them by parents-in-law. Unemployment, poverty, illness, 
failure in examinations are some of the other causes. 


Cities have a much higher rate of suicides than villages. 
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Magic Drugs 


It was stated recently in the Lokh Sabha by the Minister 
for Health, Rajkumari Amrit Kuar, that experts had been 
asked to decide as to whether the much advertised drug 
Navaratna Kalpa came under the purview of the Magic Drugs 
Act. According to the advertisement this drug is “a compound 
of nine precious stones: diamonds, pearls, corals, emeralds, 
topazes, sapphires, amethysts and agates’”’. It is said to” strike 
at the very root of nervous debility, elephantisis, sinus, digest- 
ive disorders, leucoderma, piles, blood poisoning, fistula, asthma 
and all the ailments major and minor.” So far as we know 
the experts have not yet given their opinion. Whatever the 
opinion be one thing is clear, the drug must be a potent 
one, 


In spite of the Magic Drugs Act, placed on the Statute 
Book nearly a year ago objectionable advertisements continue 
to appear in a number of magazines. As we had pointed out 
at the time what we need is not more and more new laws 
but better enforcement of existing laws. What is the use 
of enacting new legislation if it is to be a mere decoration and 
an added headache to law students. 


Cigarette Industry 


The Indian Labour Gazette in its December, 1955 issue 
gives some initeresting information about the cigarette industry 
in India, collected by the Labour Investigation Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of India in 1944. The information 
has been brought up-to-date by further investigation by is- 
suing questionnaires. The facts given here are collected from 
@ questionnaire issued in May 1955. The 14 factories that 
replied to the questionnaire include all important cigarette 
factories in India. 


During the month there were 11,588 workers employed 
in this industry of whom 11,047 were employed on a per- 
manent basis. Most of these employees (99.4 per cent) were 
working on a time-rate basis. None of these factories employ 
workers through contractors except for construation purposes. 
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In 1954 out of a total 11,445 workers employed in the industry 
1,830 were women. 


With the exception of one unit each in Bombay and West 
Bengal, all the units in the various States showed a downward 
trend in employment. The total employment decreased from 
12,300 im 1952 to 11,588 in 1955. Comparing figures for 1952 
and 1953 the downward trend seems to have been arrested. 


Though some factories have regular machinery for re- 
cruitment of workers the usual practice is to employ the friends 
and relatives of old employees. In recent years, however, on 
account of a fall in demand for cigarettes, many of jthe factories 
have labour surplus to their requirements and there has been 
hardly any fresh recruitment. No provision is made in any 
of the units for apprentiship or training. Generally unskilled 
workers fili the skilled position in course of time. 


Not only are the bulk of the labourers permanent but the 


labour force in the industry is more or less static; 85-8 per 
cent of the workers. having put in over 5 years’ service and 
46-3 per cent over 10 years’. Absentism on the whole is not 
high (about 13 per cent).- Generally, more workers absent 
themselves from work during the months of March to May. 


The basic wages paid range from Rs. 22 for male and Rs. 
18 per female (Hyderabad) to Rs. 40 (Bombay). Almost 
all the units pay dearness allowance ranging from Rs. 66 
(Bombay) to Rs 2 (Hyderabad). In May 1955, an amount 
of Rs. 6,16,353—12—-0 was paid as basic wages, dearness allow- 
ance, etc., for a total of 137,199 man-days worked. The average 
-earnings per day per worker, therefore, amounted to Rs.4-7-11. 


All cigarette factories, except one each in Bombay and 
Hyderabad and two in West Bengal, pay annual bonus to their 
employees. While some paid three or four monjths salary as 
bonus some others paid 1/12 of the annual basic salary as 
bonus and 2/12 as gifts. 


In 1954 there were 654 accidents, none of them fatal, 363 
of which were paid compensation amounting jto Rs. 12,144. 
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Welfare facilities on the whole are very inadequate. Only 
two units have provided housing facilities for their workers 
and few have other amenties such as medical care, creches, 
etc. provided. Two units have organised co-operative socie- 
ties for their workers. All except two units have Provident 
Funds. 


In 11 units registered Trade Unions are functioning. Data 
available for seven of these units show that membership total- 
led 6,921 of whom 996 were women. 


Leather Indusiry 


In order to help village leather industry ‘the Central 
Government have sanctioned loans and grants totalling Rs. 10 
lakhs to the five States of Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, 
Hyderabad and Madhya Bharat. 


The money is to be spent for the establishment of model 
tannerias, construction of tanning sheds and pits, tanning cf 
hides which are now usually exported to foreign countries, 
supply of various forms of equipment for the leather industry 
and shoe making. Expert instructors will impart scientific 
training or modern techniques in tanning and production of 
leather goods. This development programme is expected to 
solve the unemployment problem in the rural area to a certaia 
extent. 


The All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board has 
been granted a loan of Rs. 1,25,000 and a grant of Rs. 1,10,000 
which are to be disturbed to co-operative societies and re- 
gistered bodies for the establishment of five marketting depots 
for hides and skins, tanned leather and other leather goods 
including footwear. 


Exodus from East Pakistan 


The migration of minorities from East Pakistan is causing 
much concern in India. The Rehabilitation Ministry report 
for 1955 placed the number of persons who migrated to India 
during the year at 240,000, a monthly average of 20,000. This 
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is double the rate of the previous year. 70,000 migrated during 
the months of January and February of this year. 


The Planning Commission has allocated Rs, 125 crores 
for the rehabilitation of refugees and is prepared to raise the 
allocation if need be. India has so far spent Rs. 287 crores 
for refugees. At the time of partition there were about 
12,506,000 non-muslims in E. Pakistan of these nearly 4,000,090 
have migrated into India. India Government has settled about 
2} lakh families on land, provided 1-6 lakh families with 
rural occupations, put up about 3-5 lakh houses and formed 
employment for at least 2 lakh persons. 


Penicillin Factory 


The State-owned Pencillin factory at Pimpri, near Poona, 
which has been gradually stepping up its output, has now 
exceeded the target rate of production. The factory produced 
889,000 mega units of Penicillin last month giving an average 
of 10-7 million mega units per year, well above the target of 
9-0 million mega units per year envisaged when the factory 
was planned. The factory, which is the first and the only 
one of its kind in India, began trial production last year with 
an output of nearly 67,000 mega units for the first month. 
Regular production began in August 1955 when the production 
stood at nearly 480,000 mega units. Till the end of February, 
1956, the factory’s total production was nearly 5-6 million mega 
units of penicillin. The factory will produce Streptomycin 
within a year or two. Eventually it is to produce all the 
anti-biotics in use. 


Village Oil Industry 


The Government of India has sanctioned grants and loans 
tetaling several lakhs of rupees for the further development 
of the village oil industry. The funds will be used to supply 
better machinary and to teach more economical methods. 
Government is also helping State Governments to develop 
further the gur industry, especially using palm juice. 
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Educated Unemployment 


The Study Group on Educated Unemployed has recom- 
mended special schemes which are likely to provide employ- 
ment to 240,000 of educated unemployed. The corresponding 
investment required would be of the order of Rs. 130 crores. 
The Planning Commission has asked the Study Group to work 
out details of pilot projects for which financial provision of 
Rs. 5 crores has been made. If pilot projects are successful, the 
question of adequate allocations for special schemes will be 
considered. 


Employees’ Staite Insurance 


The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme is now in force 
in about 30 industrial areas and covers nearly a million 
workers. 


The Government of Madras will soon extend it to indus- 
trial areas in and around Madurai. 


6 
ASIAN NATIONALISM 


Pasioral Letter of the Indonesian Hierarchy 

The last half century has seen the rise and growth 
of a nationalist movement among the peoples of Asia. 
In some places, Indonesia included, the movement has 
led to various kinds of confusion and unrest. Never- 
theless, this nationalist upheaval has been in reality 
but the outburst of a secret craving long vibrating in 
the souls of the peoples of Asia. To the utmost of their 
power they desired to realize national independence, 
political democracy and needed social reform. This is 
legitimate ani lawful and deserves the support of all 
those over the world who think and feel like Catholics. 
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Tke New Imperialism 


In its essence this nationalist movement of the 
peoples of Asia aimed at putting an end to an outdated 
colonialism which sought to bend the prosperity and 
development of Asia’s millions to its own ends. Because 
of these nationalist efforts the greater part of Asia has 
already been freed of the burden of the old fashioned 
colonialism which reigned supreme. 


Legitimate nationalism, however, must now be on 
its guard lest it come under the influence of a new form 
of colonialism which wishes to subject the entire world 
to its monopolistic ideology. Just as the peoples of 
Asia vigorously protested against plutocratic, colonial 
imperialism, so now they must repudiate the efforts 
of international, Marxist Communism to pervert Asia’s 


liberating movement to its own sinister purposes. 
Marxism would mean the destruction of the age-old 
spiritual treasures which are inseparably linked to the 
soul of the peoples of Asia. 


The Pantjasila* 


The true and pure meaning of the Pantjasila, such 
as it exists in the depths of our consciousness, can halt 
the spread of Marxist materialism. A philosophy of 
life based on the Pantjasila accepts God as the centre 
of the life of the individual, the life of the family, the 


* The Pantjasila is the set of five basic principles which 
inspired the Indonesian Nationalist movement. They are: 
Belief in one God, a non Chauvinistic nationalism, inter- 
nationalism or humanitarianism, representative govern- 
ment and social justice. The Pantjasila has obviously not 
the same meaning as the Panchshila of Mr. Nehru. (Ed.) 
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life of the nation and the life of international society. 
With the Pantjasila as their foundation both national 
and international society will shape themselves ac- 
cording to the demands of justice and charity. More- 
over, man will be valued according to the lofty position 
and dignity granted him by God at his creation. 


In all social reform, therefore, let the Government, 
in the first place, stress the common good of the people 
who are, for the most part, peasants, labourers and em- 
ployees. The Government is obliged to promote the 
well-being of the family, of society, of the villages and 
of the kampongs. Excessive and unbalanced indus- 
trialization would create a proletariat of peasants. On 
the other hand, an anti-social capitalism, which only 
makes the labourer a slave, must also be resisted. The 
Government must protect private property and the free 
disposal of the fruits of one’s labour. Every initiative 
of co-operative teamwork, of craft and cottage indus- 
tries, small factories and retail trade should be en- 
couraged by the Government. The State should always 
be ready to grant credit or subsidy for the clearing 
of land, the drainage of swamps and the construction 
of irrigation works and power projects. The Govern- 
ment should direct the initiative of the people and not 
disregard it. 


Mutual Assistance 


The peoples of Asia ought to foster that spirit of 
mutual assistance and brotherhood which is character- 
istic of thé Indonesian community and to work for the 
common good by co-operative effort. This spirit needs 
depending in order to cleanse it from the motives of 
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self-profit. Employees, labourers, and peasants have 
the right to form unions in order that they may dis- 
cuss their common interests, defend those rights that 
are endangered or violated and put pressure on those 
who remain obstinate in denying them to the workers. 
The gains of labour should, as far as possible, be divi- 
ded among all that all may enjoy a standard of living 
in accordance with the dignity of the human person. 


Sound social relations and private property for 
every citizen can only be secured in a spirit of solidarity 
and collaboration between all classes of society. Every 
form of enmity, every incitement and sharpening of 
conflicts are crimes which undermine the well-being 
of the people, damage national interests and upset 
social economy. The proper authorities ought to ar- 
range meetings between employers and workers to 
consider the interests of both sides and of the business 
concerned and to settle conflicts according to the de- 
mands of justice and charity in an atmosphere of trust 
and brotherhood. The interests of the urban and rural 
populations should be properly co-ordinated. 







Nationalism not an Idol 


Everyone who does not deceive himself can see 
that the nationalist movement of the peoples of Asia 
which has so far succeeded is not only threatened by 
the remnants of former capitalism as well as Com- 
munist imperialism but is also endangered by incipient 
national antagonisms among the Asian nations them- 
selves. If the lofty ideals which inspired complete 
independence and national sovereignty were to deter- 
jorate into an exaggerated nationalism in which the 
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more powerful Asian nation sought to dominate the 
smaller and weaker ones, thus bringing on a terrible 
war, Asia’s millions would find themselves wickedly 
betrayed. The statesmen and leaders of all Asian 
nations must therefore be fully conscious of their res- 
ponsibilities. Take care that legitimate nationalism is 
not corrupted and become an extreme and harmful 
imperialism. 
Love God, the Creator of all the world, 
Love God, the Father of all peoples and tribes, 
Love your neighbour as your brother in God, 
Love your country and your people; for God 
gave you life and, through your people 
and your country, has tended it. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Family Handbook by William Lawson S.J., Catholic 
Social Guild, Oxford, England, 1956 Pg. 127 Price: 
2sh. 6d. 


While this book is meant especially for newly 
married couples and couples about to be married, it 
contains very useful instruction on the family which 
will be of use to the public at large. The problems it 
treats of are some of the most topical and hotly dis- 
cussed questions of our age. Fr. Lawson gives a clear, 
rational account of the Church’s teaching on such 
controversial subjects like the place of sex in marriage, 
family planning, parents and children, the family and 
the state. He has taken the trouble to quote amply 
from the recent papal documents. The section on family 
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planning is worth perusal, especially by those who 
imagine that the Church blindly maintains its opposi- 
tion to all forms of spacing of births and is not con- 
cerned with the serious economic and social conse- 
quences of an increasing population. The book is 
particularly to be recommended for its conciseness and 
clarity. 
A. F. 


The Trade Union Movement in India by C. A. Saldanha ° 
M.A. Codialbail Press, Mangalore, 1956 pg. 27 Price: 
SS ee 

This brief historical sketch of the Trade Union 
Movement in India is interesting for the pleasant way 
in which the significant events in the labour movement 
are chosen and related. At the same time, there is 
some shrewd criticism of why the Trade Union Move- 
ment in this country has not succeeded as well as 
elsewhere. However not everyone will accept some 
of the conclusions of the author. It is hard to believe 
that there is no room for Trade Unionism in a Welfare 
State. And even the successful working of the Works 
Committees and Joint Consultative Boards do not pre- 
clude the possibility of certain areas of the relations 
between employers and employees being left to Col- 
lective Bargaining by Trade Unions and Managements. 
Indeed the new trend of Management Councils would 
require a more enlightened Trade Union leadership to 
cope with the new responsibilities to be entrusted to 
labour. In short the great need of the hour is the 
training of labour leaders from the rank and file. This 
is the only way that the Trade Union Movement will 
grow and prosper in this country. A. F. 











